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THK WORK OF THE BlTREAU OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
NATIVES OF ALASKA. 


roxiE.vTs.— Extent of territory— Suporvlslon-,ronirol of oxi»ondItur,«-^-Nntnn> of the 
II. .rk Totony InilMln»r Sale of iintlvo oommoilith'S— n»*n*nt epiilemlos— TmnsmtrtH- 
ttoii ~ren8tiB of Alnakn — Retmleor servico. 


The work of theBuccou of Education for the natives of Alaska 
includes tl;e Alaska school service, the Alaska inetlical service, and 
the .VJaska reindeer service, with a field force in Alaska, in 4020, of C 
siiperinteiulents, i:}3 teachers, 0 physicians, and 13 nurses. 

The work is of vast extent, an]^ it is carried on under peculiar 
dillieiilties. If Alaska were superimposed oii the United States, its 
^ northernmost ctipe would l)e on the boundary between the United 
States and ('anatla, its j^utheasternmost extremity would touch the 
Atlantic coast at the State of (leor^na, the Aleutian Island^ would 
sk-iri the Mexican bonier,, and the westernmost of its islamls would 
He in California. The C7 villages in which the bureauV work ds 
located' wouhl fall in 21 different States. 

N)iue of the villajjes on rejnote. islantls or l>eside the frozen (^ean 
, lire brought into touch with the outside world only once or twice a 
, year, when .v isited by a United States Coast Guard steamer on its 
.bmnal cruise or by the supply vessel sent by the Bureau of Efluca- 
tion. Many of the settlements have no regular mail service and can ' 
‘•oinmunicate with each other an^ with the outsitle world only by 
uccn.v^imial passing boats in summer and sleds in winter. During 
ei(:ht ryonths of the ye<ir-an of the villages in Alaska, with the excej)- 
tion of those on the southern coast, are reached only by trails over 

the .‘^now -covered land or frozen i*i vers. * . • ♦ 

* 

' t • 

’ ' SUPERVISION. 

Tlio're/rtilntions governing the work of the Bureau of Education 
m .Vlnska permit the greatest frcedon>^of action on the part of llie 
local employees that is consistent witli the ultimate responsibility of 
the Commissioner of Education. ' , / . 

Tlie entire work is under the direction of Mr. W. T. Ij^p, super- 
• mtciulent of education of natives of Alaska, whose headquarters are 
in .>^0111116, which is more readily accessible to all parts of Alaska 
than is any point within the 'fert-itory itself. The Seattlp office tit 
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the Alaska division also functions ns n purohasinfr and 
office for the service. 


dishursinp 


The Territory has l>een divided into-six scIkm)! districts, each umler 
the immediate su|>ervision And direction of a district superintendent. 
One of these supervision districts contains fully square miles. 

In vjsitin^r the widely separated schools, a <ii.strict sui>erintemlenT 
must travel vast ilistances hy sletl over the frozen, traeldess wilder- 
ness; frequently he must risk his life on treacherous, pest nous 
waters ir^a native canoe (>r small power boat: he must endure the 
violem^e of the northern storms, the ri«j^oi;s of the Arctic ^dnteivaml 
the foulness of the native huts in which lie must often find shelter. 


CONTROL OF EXPENDITURES. 


At the be^innin^ of each fiscal year the Commissioner of ^*Mura- 
tion distributes to the .purchasing: a^ent in Seattle and to the siqier- 
intcndcnts, from the appropriation made by Congrrcss*^or the. support 
of the work, definite sums for the purchase of suj^plies, furniture.'" 
ecpiipment, and fuel; for the payment of rental; for furnishing 
medical relief Jo the natives: for the relief of de.stitute nati\Vs. anti 
for the payment of traveling: expenses. In like manner, from the 
authorizations received by them from the Commissioner of Ktliica- 
tion. the sui>eriptendents distribute to the teachers, physicians, and 
'nurses in their districts subauthrtrizations " to enable them 
promptly to make ex|)enditures for local iicimIs, K^jcept in grave 
emergency, no expenditure is permissible unless it is covered bv an 
authorization or by a subauthorization. Tly this niethod of distnbut- 
ing funds each superinteiulent and teacher is enable/! to meet, within 
the limit of expenditure authorized, every need of^ the service as it 
arises. The effetjiveness ami .scojie of the work are limited only by 
the amounts of the appropriations qiade l»y Congress. 

. i' 

NATURE .OF THE WOnK. 


Th.e work is carrie<1 on for the benefit of adults as well as for 
eliildrcn. In the Ala.skan native commu^nity the school is the center 
of all activity — social, iridii.^rial, and civic. Each sohoolhoiise is a 
social center for the acchmplisliment x>f practical ends. Many of the 
buildinj^ contain, in addition to the recitation room, an industrial 
room, kitchen, quarters fo^ the teacher, and a laundry and baths for 
the use of the native community. The schoolroom 'is available for 
public meetings' for the discussion, of the affairs of the village or, 
^asiorially, for social purposes. In the schoolroom the Endeavor 
is made to impar^ to the children such instruction as will enable them 
to live comfortably and fo deal intelligently with.tllose with whom 
they come in contact ; instruction in carpentry, house building, cook* 
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ing, and sewing is emphasized. In some sections^the natives have 
■ been tauglit to raise vegetables, which provide a healthful addition 
to their usual diet of fish, meat, or canned goods. 

In the villa^ the Oachers and nurses«ndMvor to establish proper \ 

0 sanitary conditions by ins]>ecting the houses,, by insisting upon pro]>er ^ 
(lis|>i>sal of garbage, and by giving instruction in sanitary methods 
of living. Natives are encouraged to replace their primitive huts 
by neat, well-ventilated houses. Ceoperatfive enterprises, financed 
by native capital and coiufucted by the natives themselves, are fos- 
tered. In many iiistances^^^ school is the nn^^^^evating power in 
the native. community. • 

Tiilterculosis, pneuinuniu, rheumatism, and Venereal diseases j)re- 
vail to an alarming e.vtent in many of the native villages. In its 
endeavor to safeguard tlie health of the natives of Alaska, the IJiireau 
of Kdiication maintains hospitals in five important centcas of native 
|K)pidation, einjiloys physieiahs and nurses who <levote themselves 
to medical and sanitary work aniopg the natives in their respective 
districts, and provides medical supplies and te.xtliooks to the teachers 
to enable them to treat minor ailments and intelligently to supervise 
hygienic nieasiires. 1 here are e.vtensiye regions ih which the services' 
of a physician are not obtainable. Accordingly,.!! often becomes the 
duty of a teacher to render first aul to the injured or to care fbr a. 

• putiont tlirougii the course of a serious illness. 

To lie “ teacher in the narrow schoolroom sense is the least of the 
duties of a teacher in the Alaska s«hool service; he is the friend, 
adviser, and inspirer of«the natives in their struggle toward civili- ’ 
ztftion. if- ' 

COLONY BUILDING; 

I^or the protection of the natives and in order more effectively 
and economically to reach a larger numl>er of natives than it could 
in the small, scattered villages^ the Bureau of Education has soured 
the r reservation by Executive order of carefully selected tracts m 
various parts of Alaska to which natives can be attracted and within 
which they can obtain a plentiful supply of fisli and game and con- 
duct their own-comme^-cial and industrial enteri)rises.*s. Residence 
within these reservations is not compulsory; natives settling on the 
reservations are in no way hamperedin their coming and going, nor 
IS their status in any way changed by residence thereon. The .object . 
is to make these reservations so attractive from an economic and 
^•iiil point 'of view that natives will voluntarily come into them. 
Within the reser-vations it is po^iblc to.maintain better equipped 
and more efficient schools'thah can be provided for smaller villages, 
and to supervise cooperative stores and industrial enterprises main- 
tained by the natives themselves. The settlements at Hydaburg, 
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are cons|||'nous siiccosifes in colony 


Noorvik, and JletlakiUla 
biiildinjr. 

11 ;i<labunj.-^T\w locations of many of tlio native villages in south- 
ern Alaska were selected in ancient times when intertribal strife 
* made strategic sites desirable. Several of these villages are not 
adt^ntageously situated with regard to htinting «n,f fishing grounds 
or for trading purposes. For the»? reasons there e.visted amoii" the 
■memliers of the Ilydah trilie in the villages of Klimpian and How kan 
a desire to migrate. Taking cognizance of tliis desire, repn^s^ iita- 
lives of the Htirean of Education selected as a site for a new vilho’e 
fo^the Hydulis h tract on an uninhahiteil hay on the shore of 
Prince of Wales Island, with abundant timber' fresh water and 
game,*a ltd accessible to centers of trade. By E.veetitive order a tract 
of appro.ximately 1'2 sqtiare miles was reserved for (he use of this 
colony and stieh of the natives of Alaska as might settle within the 
limits of the reservation. * / 

In a flw^tof cinoes’the jieople of Klimiiian and Howkan migrated 
to the new site during .Spptemlier. ItVll. taking with theiirdicir 
Iioiisehold goods ainl nio^-,able ])ro])erty. ruder (he leadership of 
the teacher, a clearing avas made in the primeval forest; the .school " 
house was the ftrst biiilding erected; neat log caldns followed, the 
Bureau o| Education aiding in ctfuippfng the sawmill to prmi.le 
lumber for the new village, to which tiic natives gave the name 
Hydaburg. 

Under tlie guidance of the Bureau of Education <luring tlie fol- 
lowing years the Hydaburg people, only a generation removed from 
savagery, have turned the dense fon>st into a thriving, well laid out. 
electrically lighte<l. self-governing town, with .several miles of 
planked streets, a modern dock and float landing, a sawmill, a oannerv 
building, chitrdi, cooperative store, shingle mill, and liiinher yard. ' 

The Hydaburg Trading Co. was organized in Novcmbei, ioll. to 
transact the mercantile business of the settletneht and to operate 
the sawmill. When the books were audited 12 montlis later, $4;020 
had been subsit'ribed in stock. On Juhe 30, 1920, the capital stock 
of the company was $40,000; merchandise inventoried at $2(i.(KKl 
The^sales of lumber from February 1 to June 30, mo, anroimtcil to 
$6,000. The company owns a store building worth $10,000, a saw- 
mill valued at $9,600, a cannery building and dock at $6.0(K). a 
inov jng-pictiire outfit, an automobile truck, and equipment for electric 
lighting. 

In 1911 the par value of a share in the Hydaburg Trading Cd. was 
$10. In 1920 the total accumulation on each share,, including the 
stock dividend and tlie purchase dividend each year, amounted to 
$244.28. This success is in large measure due to the fact that, through 
the teacher, the Bureau of Education exercises rigid supervision over 
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(lie transactions aini accounts of the company. An accountant from 
the Seattle office of the Alaska division of the nim>aii of Ivhication 
makes the annual audit. 

•\uorvik. — ith their advancement in civilization the Kskimos 
livin;; at Deeriiig, on the bfeak coast of the Arctic Ocean, craved a 
nea liofue. L«ack of timber conijielleil them to live in the semitimler- 
ground hovels of their ancestors, while tlie killing off of game 
I'niiimls^inade it increasingly difficuit to obtain fotid. An uninhnbiU'd 
tract on the bank of the Kobuk Kiver, 15 miles sipiare, aboundinjt in 
game, fisli, ami tinilxT, was reserved J>y Executive order for theki 
Eskimos, and thither they migrate»l in the s;ininier of 1915. .On tliis 
mo t. w ithin the Arctic (.’ircle, the colohi.sts, umler the lemlership of , 
tile teachers, have built a village, which they have calleii Noorvik, 
with well laiil-out streets, neat single-family iiouses, ga/dens, a iner- 
iH^Uile company, a .sawmill, an electric-light plant, and a radio sta- 
tion, which keeps t|ieni in touch with the outside world. , , . 

1 he -Vetl/il'a/ltj ( oTotiif. — In 1M57 William Dtlncan, of Vorksliire, 
bngland, vyas sent by the fhurcli Miasionarv .Sn-iety, of I<undon, as 
lay missionary to tJie Indians near Foil Sinipson. Ilritisli Colunihia. 

'll! course of time Mr. Duncan raisi'd this Irilie from barlm/ism 
ami founded, for them a prosjieroiis village, named Metlakatla, with 
diuivli, ston‘, .sawmill, and cannery. Disagreements with the Church 
of Kiigland on religious inatU'is and with the Canatli/fn Government 
on the ownership of land cau-sed the natives under Mr. Dunean’s 
guidance to coiisidet ^ligrating to Alaska. During the winter of 
IS,s(5-s7 Mr. Duncan visiU'd W’ashington and conferred with 'the 
Pre.sideiit, niemlHU's of the Cabinet, and other prominent men in re- 

I gard to the proimsed migration. Hncouraged by tlie interest shown 
by the officials iie-W^asliington, aliiukt the entire colony of about 9(K> 
aiigialed in August, lS8i, to Annette Island, where they built a new* 
.Metlakatla. In 1891 Congress reserved Annet'ie Island, in southern 
Alaska, for the Metlakatlaiis and such Alaskan natives as might 
join them. 

In 1891 Mr. Duncan organized the Metlakatla Industrial Co. to 
carry on the industries of the colo.ny. In 1905 .Mr. Duncan ftjpaid 
to the natives and to the philanthropists the money invested by 
them, with interest; the company was dissolved, and Mr. Duncan 
remained in sole contrpl. The o]>e'rations of the cannery and sawmill 
were/curtailed, and in' 1913 they were closed. Lacking emplsyment 
in Jletlakatla mtuiy natives left the island, and the colony dete- 
riorated. 

t The cogency of petitions for the establishment of a United States-' 
public school in Metlakatla, and personal investigation of the 
situation by th© governor of Alaska afrd by the Commissioner of 
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Education, resulted in 1913 in the eslablisliment by ^the Bureau of 
KduCadon of a scliool in Metlakatla. The resuscijaiion of tlio indus' 
tries folio well. 

In 1917 the Secretary of the Interior, on behalf of the Methikut- 
-Ians, enteretl into a five-year lease with the Annette Island Barkini; 
X'o., of Seattle, granting lisli-trap privileges w^hin the ren^rveil , 
waters adjacent to Annette Island, and |HM'inission to erect and oiH?r- 
ate a cannery within the reserve. The returns to the Metlakatlans 
for fisli rovalties, trap fei»s, lalxjr, and for luml>er purchased from 
the local sawmill, amounted in d019 to $90,03*2.88, It is expe< ted . 
that in 1021 the revenues frimi the lea^* will onahle the Socrotai v of 
the Interior to take over for the Metlakath^^ the projaTty of the 
lessee within the reserve. The Metlakatla t'orniheivial Co., organi/.vj 
hy tlfe Bureau of Kthication, nhulucts the mercantile husinoss of the 
settlement and o|K‘rates tho sawmill. 

Tmler regulatrons issue<l hy the Secretary of the Interior, the liM al 
government of the colony is vested in a council of 12.elet'ted annually. 
The rt'ligious affinrs are under 12 elders. seltHteil hy tho |>eopIe. 


tiispose of their yahiuhle furs, ivory, and whalel»one.ohly to the local 
traders, with the result that tiu? natives usually received low’ prices 
for their commcxlities, ami were constantly in debt to the Iwal trad- 
ers. Availing themselves of the parcel-|>ost service and of the in- 
crea^d opportunities to send freight, many Eskimos who have l>cen 
educated in thesdiools miw forward packages of fo.x, lynx, and mink 
skins,^and ivory and wifaMMine to the oflice of the Alaska division in 
Seattle, which, through the Seattle Fur Sales AgAicy. sells the furs 
at public auction, in accordance with the rules governing such sales, 
with the result that many natives are now receiving full value for 
their goods. The proceeds of all sales are ’sent to the indiviflual 
native-^, applied to the settlement of their accounts with the Seattle 
mertdiants, or placed to their credit in savings banks, as reipiested; 
and detailed account is kept of all tran.snctions. Tlie vessel which 
makes the annual delivery of supplies to settlements along the 
Arctic const of Alaska carries many ton.s of food supplies, packages 
of clothing, household goods, and building materials, purcli&Ml With 
the proceeds of the sale of furs and other commodities sent out hy the 
natives during the previous summerl All transact^ns in connec- 
tion with these sales, purchases, and shipments were originally car- 
ried on under the general oversight of the chief of the Alaska division 
of the Bureau of Education, acting as a private individual. This 
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education of the natives, of ALASKA. 9 

pliitiinlhn>|>ir action, iiiaufiunitcd ns jm /nuT>;encv racH.^urc. has 
itwivcl official sanction l.y the I)cpartim>i)t of the interior and hs-s 
Uvn made part of the official duties of the chief of the .\laska divi- 
sion. who is under Ix.iid for the-fiiithful perforniance of the same. 

RECENT Ki>ll)E.MICS. 

. In (IctoWr. lOlS. folhoviiio the line of sleain.ship. trni.s|mrtatum 
from .''eaTIle. inllueii/a broke (uit ill tlie coasi towns of .\laska mid 
niprdlv si.o-nd to the (uierior s.‘itleuieiits. Fii/nishino medical n-lief 
lotlie native races of .\hiska isii duty of the niiivaii of Kdiication. 
hill in the oreat enH-r;!en. y created J.y the eliideinic tlie hiimiii i-oiild ‘ 
Dot. hi it.s,.|f, effectively co|h* with the situation. C'lov. Kifip^/there- 
foo-. as executive head of the Territory, acvpted the respoiisihilitv 
of diovtino the fiohl aoaiiist tlif diseasi- and tmik iiiiiiiediate. vner 
p*tic. and effective m-tion to cluvk its rnvajri's union); the native riUH>s 
0 # A1us!;a. us Wi'll as uinon^ (Ik» white jKH)ple. 

y he Surf.umii Ceneral of the Piiljlic Health Servi.e authorized Cov. 
Ihcos to employ i.hysicians and nurses and to piirchase inedi. iiie.s. 
As a Millicient niiuilH-r of doctors and nurses <amhl not l<e had in 
Alu-ka. lit physicuiiis and .1 nurses were si'ciireil in the Slate of Wasli- 
iii)?ton and sent to southern .Alaska on the naval collier .Ml 

of lift- hui eairs>pliysicians. iiursc>s. siijierinlendeiils. and teachers were 
pliiciM at the •roveriior's dis]Misal and nuidered zealous service in 
fifrlitiu): tUc epidemic in tin- native vilhi) 5 es. AVhite |K-ople throu.di- 
oii|,th* T^ritorv c(M>|HUjiled heartily. The assistance of the Ked 

Cross was^lso stTuml. ✓ . ^ 

The epidemic was especially seveiv in the Nome ami .‘'t .Michael 
•regions, where it resulted iii the death of at least s:.u natives. .Viiioim 
the victims of the ejiidemic were Mr. Walter Shields, who for ’ 
iniiny-yeai-s had U-en siiiierintemlent of the work of the bureau in 
northwestern A l.saka: Dr. Frank AV. Lamb: phvsieian in charge of 
the hiiieaus hospital at .Vkiak: and Mrs. Harriet T. Hansonie. as- 
sisluiit toarher at Ilydahitr^. 

In May. IJMji. influenza made its npiteuranee anionirTlie Eskimos in > 
the Mristol Hay repion and amonp the .Aleuts at Fnalaska. .As in 
the previous ejiidemii', viporous measures were at on<v taken to eom- 
hat the dLsease. the Navy Department sendinp the tlie Hear 

the Vwk»hurg, and the Marhlcheml, with phvsicians and nurses to 
the St rirken districts. In the Bristol Bay region the epidemic eau8e<l ^ 
■w* deatlis and in the village of Unalnska 45 deatlis. As the result of 
thew epidemics almiit 250 children weie left orphans. In the Nome 
region It was found possible to distribute the orphans nmonp Eskimo 
families, but in the Bristol Bay and Cook Jnlet districts it -was necesl 
sarj- for the bureau to assume their entire care in orphanages which - 

were erected I at Kanaka nak and' Tyonek, 
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TRANSPORTATION. / 

The 67. villages in Alaska in which the work of the Bureau of 
Education is carried on are scattered along thousands of miles of- 
coast line and on the great rivers. Very many villages are not on 
the routes of commercial vessels. Some of the settlements can l)e 
l>rought into touch with the outside world only during the .short 
seasofi of open navigation in midsummer. The securing of trans- 
• portation from Seattle to their remote destinations of teachers. |>hy- 
.sicians, and nurses, and of the supjdies and building materials * 
required in the Alaska sehool service, the Ala.ska medical service', and 
the Alaska reindeer service is an undertaking of great diflitmlty. • 
The problem was acute during the summer of 1919, transportation 
to and in Alaska being in a cliaotic condition as the ivsult of war 
cohtlitions and because vessels carrying freight for western and 
hoithern Alaska had left Seattle before the passage of the appropria- 
tion for the support of the work of the Bureau of Education in 
Alaska. Even on the established routes rates were ext‘essive and 
steamers w*ere unable t(> maintain their time schedules: there were 
Iqng delays of passengers and freight at transfer points: in several 
in.stances expensive emergency^, transportation of employees and 
supplies had to he secured, ("or a long .series of years the ( oast 
(luard Service, through its ye^ls cruising in Alaskan .waters, has 
willingly cooperated witli the BuVeau of Education, hut its vessels 
are not adapted to the carrying of passemgers and freiglit and they 
have numerous other duties to perform. 

Experience has shown that^he work of the Bureau of Education 
in Alaska can never he administered effectively and economically 
until tlfc buieau owns and controls its own vessel. Beque.st was 
therefor* made*, to the Xavy Department for a vessel suitahle. f«u* use 
hy .the Bureau of lujucation in connection Avith its work in Alaska. 
Complying with the re<inest, the Navy Department transferred to 
the Department of the Interior the U. 8. 8. a stanch, wooden 

vessel, with a carrying capacity of about 450 tons, and admirably 
adapted for the purpost^ contemplated.* The endeavor to secure a 
c()iigrDssional appropriation to meet the expenses of refitting the 
lioxcr for service in Alaskan waters did not meet with success. The 
vessel is held at the Naval Training Station, Newport, IE 1., pendin^r 
the securing of an appropriation. 

, ' c. " 

CENSUS OF.ALASKA; 

• ■ 0 

The vast extent of the Territory, the remoteness of many of the 
settlements, and lack of transportation facilities make the taking of 
the census of Alaska a matter of great difficulty. At the recpiest 
of the Bureau of the Census, Mr. W. T, Lopp, superintendent of 
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education of natives of Alaska, was placed in charge of the entire 
work of the Alaska census of 1020, with the bureau's superintendents, 
physicians, and teachers in all parts of the Territory as special agents 
and enumerators. This cooperative arrangement, while gyeatly, in- 
creasing the duties of the bureau's emjdpyoes diiring the year, proved 
to I»e nnitiially economical and advantageous. 


REINDEER SERVICE. 


Till* ffi-eatost work for the natives inli!ihifin«r tile northern and 
western parts of Alaska luis been the introduction and development 
of (he reindeer industry. 

^ Cntil 18!)2 there were no reindeer in Alaska. The industry bepan 
in tliat year with the importation by the Biireau-of Education and 
(lu- Kevenue-Cutter Service of 171 reindeer from Siberia, which were 
bought with funds seciiitd by Dr. Sheldon Jackson from benevolent 
mdividiials. The importation continued until 1902; during that 
peri<Hl 1^80 reindeer were brought over. There arc now approxi. 
niatcly 180,000 reindeer in Alaska, distribufed throughout the coastal 
n'gi.ms from Point Barrow to the Alaska Peninsula. Two-thirds of 
tlieso reindeer, representing, a value of $3,(KM),0n0, are the property of ■ 
the natives. ' 

'riie raising of reindeer is the form of indu.strinl education best 
adapted to the Eskimos inhabiting the limitless grazing lands of 
arctic and subarctic Alaska, and in the early stages of the enterprise 
the reindeer service became an integral part of the educational system 
of tho Bureau of Education for those regions. The district sur>er- 
mteiidents of .s<-hoolfi are also.superintendents.of the reindeer service; 

■ (he teiichers in charge of the United States public vhdols in the 
regions affected by the reindeer industry are ex officio local superin- 
tendents of the reindeer herds in tlie vicinitj- of their schools. The 
reindeer are distributed by a system of apprenticeship, promising • 
and ambitious young natives being selected by each local superin- 
tendent as apprentices for a term of ^onr years, receiving at the jend 
of each year the number of reindeer prescribed by the regulations 
go» enung the se^ice. Upon the satisfactory termination of his ap- 
prciiticeMiip the' apprentice becomes a herder and assumes entire 
chiu gc of his herd, subject to the supervision of the district and local 
school authorities. In accordance with the regulations, the herder 
mu.st in turn employ apprentices and distribute reindeer to them, 
thus becoming an ad^tional fagtor in the extension of the enterprise.’ 

In order to safeguard the reindfer industry for the natives, the regu- 
lations forbid the disposal of female reindeer to others than natives 
of Alaska. • ^ 

The object of the importafion was originally to furnish a source 

I 0^ supply for food and clothing to the Alaskan Eskimos in the vicinil^^ 
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of Bering Strait, nomadic hunters and fishermen, eking out a pre- | 
carious existence upon the rapidly disappearing game animals and j 
fish. Within less than a generation the reindeer industry has ad- | 
VTinced through one entire stage of civilization, the Eskimos inhabit- 1 
ing the vast grazing lands froni Point Barrow to the Aleutian ' 
Islands; it has raised them from the primitive to the pastoral stage: 
from nomadic hunters to civilized men, liaving in their herds of 
reindeer assure<l sup|)ort f(^' they selves and op|iortunity to accumu- 
late wealth. • ' 

The magnitude and value of theTeindeer industry have resulted 
in the making hy Congress of an appropriation to enable the Bure:iii 
of Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture^, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Education, to make investigations, experiments, 
and demonstrations for the improvement of the reindeer industry in 
Alaska. The distribution of reindeer among tlie natives and 4Jie use 
of the enterprise as the form of industrial education best adapted to 
the races inhabiting the untimbered regions of Alaska wdll remain 
under the supervision 4>f the Bureau of Education. 

In making its public scbool^s centers of social, industrial, and civic 
life in the native villages of Alaska, the Bureau of Education took 
pioneer action in making an educational agency reach an entire 
community. 

The establishmetit of the Alaska reindeer service was the earliest 
governmental action providing, by the introduction of a new industiy, 
practical vocational training, adapted to community ne^l^guarim- 
teeing assured support, and resulting in training a primitive race 
into independence and responsible citizenship. 

o 



